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STATE MEETING IN DECATUR. 


The state meeting, which comes in 
October, should be kept in mind by 
librarians and everyone interested in 
libraries. It comes to the southern 
part of the state for the first time 
in three years. 


No program has been announced 
yet but we are assured of an in- 
teresting meeting under the leader- 
ship of Miss Whitcomb. 


Members of the I. L. A. will recall 
with pleasure Decatur hospitality 
seven years ago and will look for- 


ward to a return visit. Mrs. Evans 
and her board of trustees, of which 
Mr. Hardy is president, made the 


1917 meeting one that lingers very 
pleasantly in our minds. 

The interest and large attendance 
at the district meetings this year 
surely portends an especially well 
attended state conference. 

The section for library directors is 
always a lively one and a profitable 
one. Librarians should urge the in- 
terest and claim of the conference 
upon their public spirited citizens 
and trustees. 


A. L. A. AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Illinois librarians and_ library 
directors will be attracted by the 
plans for the A. L. A. conference at 
Saratoga Springs, June 30-July 5. 
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A special effort is being made to 
keep the program free from over- 
erowding. The different sections 
are for the most part, planning only 
one session each. There will be 
round table discussions of county 
libraries, readers, library publicity, 
art references, small libraries, re- 
ligious books, and library buildings. 
There will be few outside speakers, 
no local entertainment, and one 
period free each day from meetings. 


A special rate of one and one-half 
fare will be available from most 
points. Travel announcements, giv- 
ing one-way fare and Pullman 
charges give Chicago fare $30.90, 
lower berth $8.25; St. Louis fare 
$37.75, lower berth $10.13. 

There are many possibilities in the 
way of side trips, and a delightful 
post conference trip in the Adiron- 
dacks is planned, with four days at 
Lake Placid Club. 

Illinois now ranks second to New 
York only in A. L. A. membership 
and should be well represented at 
the conference. 


Requests for hotel reservations 


should be addressed: American 
Library Association, care Manager, 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 

Mr. John F. Phelan, Chicago Pub- 
lie Library, should be addressed for 
travel information. 


BOOK LISTS. 


The library book lists appearing 
in the local papers the past three 
months are unusua!ly well annotated 
and free from poor and mediocre 
books. The reports of increased cir- 
eulation and library activity, then, 
point to the reader’s response to a 
good book list and his appreciation 
of a good book. 

Such evidence as this should en- 
courage the librarian with a very 
limited book fund to launch out into 
her book buying with a little more 
assurance and should hasten the day, 
which Miss Parham tells us_ the 
library patron is awaiting, when we 
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librarians are willing to bestow on 
the publie the same confidence we 
fee] in oureslves. 

The Home bureau bulletin of La- 
Salle county gives prominent first 
page space to a short book list edited 
by Vilda Beem. The column, under 
the caption ‘‘Book news,’’ contains 
first of all a bit of verse appropriate 
to the list, written by Miss Beem, fol. 
lowed by a selected list of ten or 
twelve books. 

Among the lists of book purchases 
in the newspapers are a few selected 
lists, two for the lenten season, and 
one earefully prepared list for Girls’ 
week which includes books on recre. 
ation and entertainment and some 
collections of plays. 


POSTAGE BILL BEFORE 
CONGRESS. 


There is now before Congress ‘‘A 
bill to authorize a_ reduction of 
postage on books in circulation to 
or from publie libraries.’’ (H. B. 
7218, introduced by Mr. Stalker.) 

The general effect of this bill if 
passed would be as follows: An or. 
dinary book weighs from 114 to 114 
Ibs. To send this book by mail in 
the first zone now costs six cents, 
round trip twelve cents. Under the 
rate proposed in this bill the cost 
would be two cents, round trip four 
cents. 

Surely carefully selected books, 
containing no advertising matter, 
sent to and from our publie institu 
tions, ought to be entitled to as low 
postal rates as are granted to miscel- 
laneous magazines half filled with 
advertising, mailed by the publishers § 
as a business enterprise. 

We shall appreciate any assistance 
that you may render in promoting 
interest in this bill. 

J. J. JENNINGS, 
President, A. L. A. 


Librarians who borrow books by 
mail will be interested in this bill for 
reduction of postage, and may aid 
by writing to their congressman en- 
dorsing the bill. 
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LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The present library tax rate for 
Illinois libraries is one and eight- 
tenths mills on the dollar of the as- 
sessed valuation. Libraries not re- 


ceiving this rate may secure it in the 
following manner: 


Township and village libraries are 
established thru elections. Any in- 
erease in the tax levy must be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. For 
the city library the library appropri- 
ation is ever an open question 
with the city administration each 
year. To increase the rate it is 
necessary to persuade the city 
fathers that an increase is necessary 
for the expansion and growth of the 
library. 


There are two city ordinances 
which concern the library appropria- 
tion. It is quite necessary there- 
fore, that the library directors and 
librarians acquaint themselves with 
the date that these ordinances come 


up. 


The first ordinance is called the 
appropriation bill. This ordinance 
must be passed any time during the 
first three months of the new fiscal 
year. The fiscal year of the city 
commences with the election of the 
municipal officers unless otherwise 
determined by city ordinance. The 
appropriation bill ordinance  in- 
eludes the entire financial budget of 
the city. Each item is alloted a gen- 
eral sum, possibly much larger than 
is intended to be incorporated in the 
tax levy ordinance, for the tax levy 
ordinance can not inerease_ the 
amount appropriated for an item 
over what was ineluded in the first 
ordinance. 


The second ordinance is the tax 
levy ordinance, which must be 
passed any time before the third 
Tuesday in September each year. 
This tax levy ordinance contains the 
exact appropriations and tax rates 
that are certified to the county clerk 
to be assessed and collected for all 


municipal purposes ineluding the 
library. 

The library law requires the diree- 
tors to send to the city council a 
written report of the work of the 
library, ineluding the financial state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures. 
There must also be a written state- 
ment of the appropriation required 
for the ensuing year. 

A eareful library board will also 
be personally represented at the 
council meetings when these two or- 
dinances are passed that the library 
appropriation may reeeive due con- 
sideration. 

Following are various plans that 
have proved successful ways of in- 
creasing the library appropriation: 


Granite City Public Library. 


We use no insidious or devious 
ways; but are always careful to com- 
ply with the laws governing the 
public library and endeavor at all 
times to conduct its affairs strictly 
according to best business methods. 

Our library board is composed of 
fair-minded, reasonable, progressive 
citizens, who in giving their services 
to the library feel that it is a public 
duty they are called upon to per- 
form and so far, we are happy to 
say, all of their acts have been im- 
personal. 

We are careful to make up our 
annual budget to cover our actual 
needs and ‘‘lay all of our eards on 
the table’’ so that our city officials 
may understand our problems when 
we go to them for the necessary an- 
nual tax levy. 

We are personally acquainted 
with each member of our City Coun- 
cil and through that personal touch 
they are advised from time to time 
of our progress in the work we are 
mutually interested in doing. 

We enclose copy of our communi- 
eation to the Mayor and councilmen 
in June, 1923, which we believe is 
self-explanatory : 
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To the Honorable Mayor and 
Finance Committee: 


This is the time of year to plan 
for the library tax appropriation for 
1924. Having asked that a tax levy 
ordinance of one and eight-tenths 
mill be passed by the City Council 
for library purposes, we herewith 
submit a few facts regarding our 
library program and needs for this 
year: 

1. Sinee moving into larger and 
more spacious quarters the rent is a 
greater item and is increasing over 
that of last year. 


2. The convenience of our present 
location has greatly increased our 
reference work, requiring the refer- 
ence department to be gradually en- 
larged to meet the demand and the 
reference books are the more ex- 
pensive ones. 


3. Our High School is dependent 
on the library not only for reference 
but also for the supplementary read- 
ing required in each course. 


4. The Principals of the Grade 
Schools ask the same co-operation 
and service for the several grade 
schools that we give the High School. 
These school demands require our 
buying many new books which are 
added to the courses each year be- 
sides more copies of those now on the 
shelves. Our deposit station at 
Lincoln Place is growing in circula- 
tion, therefore requires a larger col- 
lection each year and this opportun- 
ity for doing Americanization work 
among the foreigners, especially the 
children, is too important to be over- 
looked. 


5. A small collection of books has 
been placed in the St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital and we hope to enlarge this 
collection as the demand and funds 
warrant. As a great many of the 
patients are foreigners, a good op- 
portunity exists there also for Amer- 
icanization work. 

6. Materia] for the study clubs 
and eorrespondence school students 
has always been supplied to the limit 
of our equipment. 
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The above phases of library work 
represent only the extension work of 
the library. The regular stock of 
books must be kept up which supplies 
those who read for the joy of read- 
ing and for those whose education 
in school is.finished and wish to make 
the library a continuation school, 
With adequate funds we can make 
the library the heart and center of 
this city’s educational life. 


We believe that you realize that 
the duties and active interest of the 
Library Board and Finance Com. 
mittee toward the maintenance of 
the Library should be equal and 
mutual. 


The Library Board is looking to 
you to vote the necessary mill and 
eight-tenths tax in order that we 
may suecessfully render the service 
that the public is expecting of us this 
year. We trust that you will not 
fail us, but that we will have the 
same spirit of helpfulness and ¢o- 
operation that we have always had 
in the City Council and that we may 
work together to make this Library 
second to none in this county. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN B. JUDD, 
Pres. of Library Board. 
Cairo Public Library. 

In all texts on _ salesmanship 
‘“method of approach’’ seems to be 
much emphasized. In securing 
larger funds for library maintenance 
your ‘‘method of approach’’ may in- 
fluence your granting body, so pro- 
ceed carefully. 

Your own board of directors should 
be entirely familiar with the law in 
regard to tax levy rates, exemption 
from sealing and all phases of library 
taxes. We know of libraries which 
have lost much income because 
changes in tax rates were not made 
known in time, to city and county 
officials. 

Is your appeal made to the city 
officials who appoint the members of 
the board of directors of the library? 
If so, send to their meeting when the 
appropriation apportionment is to be 
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made, members who have been ap- 
pointed by those officials. The mayor 
and commissioners or councilmen do 
not care to reflect on the judgment 
of their own appointees. They will 
act on the request for increased 
funds from their own appointees 
more readily than on the request of 
members chosen by their prede- 
cessors. 


Have your loyal borrowers who 
are always your best advertisers 
boost the cause of the library to 
their friends among the city officials. 
The support of the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis Clubs is invaluable, particu- 
larly in smaller cities, in a campaign 
for increased funds. 


The Woman’s Club which in most 
towns sponsors With enthusiasm all 
library efforts, will do much to 
strengthen your appeal. A_ well- 
known newspaper correspondent has 
recently said: ‘*‘The power of these 
women with a eause is rather terrify- 
ing,’’ and he meant what he said. So 
enlist the women in your effort. 
Your supporters among the ministers 


and priests of your city can extend 
the cause in many directions. 


The council should know what a 
well-supported and _ progressive 
library means to the newer residents 
of your city; particularly people of 
small means. They have no circle of 
friends to oceupy their time and 
limited funds for diversion so they 
depend upon what the library has to 
offer them. <A good library helps to 
bring new residents to your town. 


Before the apportionment is made 
the librarian should have personal 
interviews with the officials showing 
them the need of more money. In 
many towns the library is the only 
educational institution beyond the 
high school and also in many towns 
it is the only recreational asset the 
city offers its citizens. These two 
facts should be stressed in taking 
your campaign to the city officials. 

Prepare a simply arranged tabula- 
tion of the receipts and expenditures 
of your library in comparison with 
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five other libraries akin to yours, 
either in your own state or neigh- 
boring states. These other libraries 
should be in the same class compara- 
tively, considering such factors as 
population, size of library, number 
of borrowers, members of staff, cir- 
culation of books, cost per capita, 
salaries and allied features. It is by 
comparison with others who are en- 
gaged in the same work that we as- 
certain how we stand. We are often 
quite ‘‘smug’’ over our own way of 
doing things, but these figures may 
open your eyes. Figures speak, as 
money talks, and when your council 
sees in concrete figures what you 
could do if you had the income of a 
neighboring town whose _ assessed 
valuation for basis of taxation is no 
more than that of your own, you 
stand a fair chance to receive all the 
law allows you. Cheerful perse- 
verance and tact will win your 
cause. 
EFFIE LANSDEN, 
Librarian. 


Evanston Public Library. 


There is one thing which I do 
without fail to try to encourage the 
Mayor and City Council to vote the 
maximum tax levy for the Library. 


That is to go in person to see the 
Mayor and, as I hand him the budget 
needed for the ensuing year, show 
him the complete annual report for 
the year just closed, pointing out the 
high spots. Thus, by giving him an 
accounting of the work done with 
the money appropriated last year, I 
show how, with the inerease in popu- 
lation, nothing less than the maxi- 
mum tax ean be considered for the 
coming year. 

As soon as the annual report is 
handed to the Mavor, arrangements 
are made with the local paper to give 
a front page news story to the re- 
port, the time for printing being 
planned for two or three nights be- 
fore the budget goes to the Council. 
Attention of the Councilmen is then 
ealled to the report of the work of 
the Library as it appeared in print. 
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Throughout the year we employ 
little devices for reminding the city 
fathers of our existence, but they 
merely lead up to the one event of 
showing up the work of the year so 
as to make it seem that the amount 
stated as needed for the ensuing year 
is justifiable. 

IDA F. WRIGHT, 

Librarian. 


Sterling Public Library. 


Our Board made a eareful esti- 
mate of our library needs to make 
the library more efficient in this com- 
munity. We showed these figures 
to the city council, with a statement 
that we were only getting a small 
return on the investment made in 
the library, because it was not being 
run as it should. The members of 
the city council were interviewed 
personally by members of our Board. 
We persisted in our appeal, until the 
same was forthcoming. When we 
really got to it, we found it was not 
a very difficult matter to get double 
the amount for the running of our 
library. I think that the results will 
justify the inereased expenditures. 

W. T. JENNINGS, 
President. 


Streator Public Library. 


In a general way, I may say that 
we have tried to increase the interest 
of the general publie in our library 
by the use of appropriate and in- 
teresting articles in the local press. 
The attitude of the press in this re- 
gard has been uniformly kind and 
liberal in the use of its space. Our 
two dailies for several years past 
have granted us the use of a column 
on the Friday or Saturday of each 
week. We try to make these arti- 
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cles of as much general interest as 
possible, realizing that the indireet 
method is often the best. When the 


time arrives in which to secure a’ 


renewal of the old appropriation we 
make a request to the council and so 
far such has been readily granted. 
For an increase in appropriation 
more time and some patience is 
usually required. We try to see the 
Mayor, and under our commission 
form of city government, all the 
Commissioners, and explain to them 
the reason for such increase. Such 
reasons may be, among other things: 


1. The maintenance and improve- 
ment of the physical condition of the 
building and grounds. 


2. The necessary interior furnish- 
ings required to give such a neat and 
inviting apeparance. 


3. The necessity of employing an 
efficient and intelligent library staff, 
willing to devote much time to the 
acquiring of knowledge necessary 
to keep them abreast of the latest im- 
provements in library work, such as 
the best method in cataloging, filing 
devices, ete. The librarian must be 
able to develop methods of inereas- 
ing the interest of the public in the 
library—and especially that of chil- 
dren, for the latter are the readers 
and students of the future. To em- 
ploy such talent as this salaries com- 
mensurate with such a class of work 
must be paid. The Commissioners 
or City Council, as the ease may be, 
must be convineed that it is a profit- 
able investment to any community to 
employ only the best available help. 
And this fact, I think, ean be shown 
to them. 

GEORGE GOULDING, 
President. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES. 


Libraries 


Conference Librarians Directors Visitors Represented Totals 
Highland Park .......... 19 4 11 23 
Maywood 25 9 14 34 
Momence .........-0--0- 11 3 3 7 17 
34 3 3 19 40 
37 10 12 47 
35 17 2 24 54 
16 7 5 12 28 
12 16 10 28 
29 6 19 35 
16 14 5 13 35 
14 8 20 8 42 
Mt. Vernon ........... a 19 3 12 37 
10 6 9 16 


The ninth annual Regional Library 
Conferences arranged by the Library 
Extension Division with the assist- 
ance of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion were held in February and 
March. 


The interest and enthusiasm in 
the conferences were unusually good. 
Seventy-three more libraries were 
represented than last year, twice the 
number of library directors and al- 
most one hundred more librarians 
were in attendance. 


As in former years a list of the 
conferences with respective dates 
was sent to every librarian and the 
president and secretary of the library 
board, with the request to select the 
conference most convenient in time 
and place. In a number of eases 
several conferences were chosen, 
part of the staff attending one and 
the others another conference. 

A common program was arranged, 
including the following subjects: 

Classed books for adult readers. 

Plans for serving the public. 

Annual reports. 

Plans for the state meeting awards. 
Special problems. 


130 42 179 456 
65 27 106° 299 
15 73 157 


However, the meetings varied in 
character as the importance of some 
topics was stressed over that of 
others by the librarians present. 


The lists of books discussed cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects and 
gave satisfactory evidence of the 
librarians’ reading and keen appre- 
ciation of the books offered the 
publie. 


The success of the conferences is 
due in a large measure to the hostess 
librarians who made all local plans. 


The mayor or president of the 
library directors gave a cordial wel- 
come and usually remained to take 
some part in the discussion of topies 
on the program. The custom of 
lunching together was followed. At 
several of the conferences the dele- 
gates were the guests of the library 
board. At Mt. Vernon the Rotary 
Club entertained the conference at 
lunch. Hon. L. L. Emmerson, Secre- 
tary of State and a member of the 
club, was present and gave a delight- 
ful talk. 


Following are three of the papers 
read at the conferences: 
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Great Books. 


(By ALVIN JOINER, Sr., President, 
Buffalo Township Library, 
Polo since 1891.) 

Two great words that have come 
into general use, almost in my life 
time, are Heredity and Environment. 
Taken in the large they cover the 
whole ground of life and its develop- 
ment upon this planet. Under these 
great laws we must live, whether we 
like their workings or not. We have 
no choice in the matter. It naturally 
follows that a proper understanding 
of and an intelligent use of these 
laws is the most important question 
that faces every living person on this 
earth. Nature takes care of every 
form of life below mankind, but 
when human life appeared a new 
element was introduced, although 
slight at first, and through the long 
centuries of savage and cave man, 
estimated to have covered hundreds 
of thousands of years, up to the his- 
torie period which is variously esti- 
mated from six to ten thousand 
years, the race has been climbing, 
with ever new discoveries of the 
workings of the above named laws 
and how partly to use them. That 
mankind’s misuse of them has been 
stupenduous, all history testifies. 
But slowly, very slowly, we are com- 
ing to realize that a better under- 
standing and a proper use of them 
means, for the race, a_ greater 
Heaven right here on this earth than 
all the imaginary heavens that are 
recorded in the myths and legends 
of all past generations. 

IT am asked to name and comment 
upon a few of the great books that 
will give us the latest and best 
methods of understanding the laws 
of heredity and environment. I 
would name first in importance, 
New Deealogue of Science,’’ 
by Albert Edward Wiggam. As wise 
a man as Professor Giddings of 
Columbia writes of this book, ‘‘The 
most important contribution to pop- 
ular education that has been made in 
America in fifty years. I am _ not 
speaking hastily or recklessly but 
after full consideration and weigh- 
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ing my words.’’ Leonard Darwin, 
son of Charles Darwin, writes, ‘‘Bet- 
ter than anything that has appeared 
in Europe. I wish we had a man 
like Wiggam in England.’’ This im. 
portant book should be in every 
library in the state. 


A second book I wish to mention 
is ‘‘A Mother’s Letter to a School- 
master,’’ with introduction by James 
Harvey Robinson, the author of that 
other great book every library 
should have, ‘‘The Mind in the Mak. 
ing.’’ 

In 1922 Yale University published 
‘“The Evolution of Man.’’ It was a 
series of six lectures delivered by 
six great specialists, and put in book 
form. I was fortunate enough to 
hear Professor George Howard 
Parker’s lecture on ‘‘The Evolution 
of the Nervous System,’’ and it was 
a masterpiece. At the time of the 


lecture, ‘‘the monkey tegislature’’ of 
Kentucky was trying to pass a law 
to prohibit the teaching of science 
in the schools of the state. I had the 
good fortune to meet 


Professor 
Parker and I told him that he ought 
to be giving that lecture to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. He laughed 
heartily at the suggestion. No IIli- 
nois library ean make a mistake in 
having this book on its shelves. 


Havelock Ellis has been called by 
one of our great critics, the most 
civilized Englishman now living. 
Any book written by him is worthy 
of careful reading. My personal 
choice of his many good books would 
be ‘‘The Dance of Life.’’ In it he 
gives a summing up of the econclu- 
sions of a large life, and it would be 
hard to find a wiser book of that na- 
ture. I am giving it my third read- 
ing. 

The best account of our one sided 
civilization I have read, is Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilmans, ‘‘His religion 
and Hers,’’ published by The Cen- 
tury Company. I have bought and 
given away thirty copies of her book 
and sent them to twelve different 
states. Let me give just one quota- 
tion from her book: ‘‘The only 
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Devil we need to fear is IGNOR- 
ANCE.”’ 

One of the very best books on the 
important topie of Psychology is 
“The Control of the Social Mind’’ 
by Arland D. Weeks, with introduc- 
tion by Joseph Jastrow, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. I find on the 
eover of this book a list of twenty- 
eight books on psychology, all pub- 
lished by one firm, D. Appleton and 
Company. The book had a full page 
review in The New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine. 

One of the wisest small books T 
have lately read is by President L. P. 
Jacks, Editor of The Hibbert Journal 
and Press of Manchester New Col- 
lege. It is entitled, ‘‘A Living Uni- 
verse,’’? and like Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, it says more in a few 
lines than many books of larger size. 

As I write these lines, the world is 
celebrating the ninetieth birthday of 
“The Grand Old Man of Ameriea,”’ 
Charles W. Eliot. Anything from 
his pen is worth while. I have been 


a reader of his writings for over 
forty years, and can say amen to all 


of them. 

Space will not permit me to men- 
tion the works of G. Stanley Hall, 
John Fiske, David Starr Jordan, 
Andrew D. White, and a host of 
others, all important. All should be 
on the shelves of the 220 libraries I 
find listed in a late Blue Book for 
llinois. 

The library stands next to the pub- 
lie schoo] as a disseminator of useful 
knowledge, and if H. G. Wells is 
right when he writes, ‘‘It is Eduea- 
tion or eatastrophy ahead of the 
human race.’’ it hehoves all of us to 
push the publie library to its limit in 
doing its part to help along the great 
eause of Edueation, which is only 
another name for Social Salvation. 


Classed Books for Adult Readers. 


(By MRS. E. B. MURRAY, Librarian, 
DeKalb.) 

T am expected to give a short talk 
on Classed Books. Just where to 
begin, is the point at issue. 

Why should I criticise books upon 
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which people more gifted than I 
have set their seal? I shall not at- 
tempt to do so. 

I once heard someone say, and I 
agree with her, ‘‘Blessed is the 
librarian who occasionally neglects 
her cards and her routine work, to 
prepare herself to interest her read- 
ers in Classed Books.’’ 

It is worth while to make a 
constant effort to be worthy of the 
confidence, that people in general 
have, in the librarian and _ the 
library. 

Life is more than just fitting into 
our environment with the least pos- 
sible effort. 

Real living is being able to use 
and enjoy that environment as much 
as we possibly can. 

Money is of no use to you unless 
you add to your capacity to enjoy 
the things that you can buy with 
it. 

Every separate interest that you 
have, is a room in your house of life. 
The radience and strength of your 
life depends upon the things that 
you enjoy. ‘‘The more sources of 
interest you have, the richer wil] be 
your life.’’ 

If you already have those rooms in 
your house of life, I believe you 
could brighten them up, and spend 
more time in them. 

Music—Let us not deliberately 
choose to listen to rag-time and jazz 
musie while we ean cultivate a taste 
for the music of the old masters, and 
thereby enrich our spirit. You may 
not know a thing about music, but 
you ean always begin, and little by 
little your interest will grow. 

Art—lIt is the one who appreciates 
art who gets the benefit of it. 
Museums and library books are free, 
and it is worth while spending a 
great deal of time studying about 
art. 

Literature—You will be richly re- 
paid for the time you spend creating 
a taste for classie literature. This 
kind of eulture will slowly and in- 
directly raise the whole level of your 
efficiency, and improve the quality 
of your life. This room in your 
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house of life could be the most beau- 
tiful and richly furnished of all. It 
is the one who loves a library, who is 
rich, and not necessarily the one who 
owns one. 


Nature — Every true university 
should make room in its scheme for 
the life out of doors. How many 
grown people are dead to the beauty 
and charm of sky and forest and 
stream. I believe that the child of 
to-day could open up this door again 
for us, if we have been neglecting 
this room. The children are so eager 
for this class of books. If Seton or 
Burroughs or Muir erossed a field, 
they saw more than the seven won- 
ders of the world. It would be well 
worth while for us to get some riches 
from the same source. 

Religion—You may say that re- 
ligion is narrowing, well, ‘‘So are 
the railway tracks that keep the ex- 
press train from the ditch. So is the 
steering-wheel that holds the car in 
the middle of the road, but they save 
from wreck and mean achievement.”’ 
Let us not neglect the chapel in our 
house of life. 

Sports—It is not true, that keep- 
ing everlastingly at it, brings sue- 
cess in mental work. It is ever- 
lastingly going away from it, and 
coming back, that produces the best 
results. So let us take an interest 
in play. Recreation and amusement 
are vital things in our life. 

Political Science—Political Econ- 
omy—How badly we are in need of 
constant interest in those subjects. 

Work—tThe touch of other lives is 
a life-giving thing; it sets ours grow- 
ing. Fortunate indeed are people 
who are compelled to work for a 
living. The librarian usually loves 
her work, and everything around 
her, that touches unon it, will just 
naturally gravitate toward her, and 
be read by her, but she must keep 
up her interest in other occupations 
in order to point out their advan- 
tages and possibilities to others. 

Travel—Your books of travel will 
open up doors of interest in coun- 
tries, people, places, and things. If 
you have spent time over your books 
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of travel, when you do take a little 
trip or a long one, out into the world, 
instead of a mountain of confused 
impressions, you will come back with 
some clear pictures. that will make 
the memory of your trip a lasting 


joy. 

Biography—Here we find people 
who lived in log cabins or even more 
humble dwellings, but were rich be- 
yond measure in the things that 
money can not buy. The time spent 
on this class of books will give us 
large returns in inspiration and 
courage. 

Every person will have some spe- 
cia] interest of his own that he will 
wish to follow up, and he will expect 
the librarian to take an active in- 
terest in his pursuit along that line. 

There is absolutely no limit to the 
interests that we may discover and 
develop through our classed books. 

And so I say, if the librarian will 
go through her routine work with a 
definite plan of this kind in her 
mind, pausing when she strikes a 
vital spot, noting and coming back 
to it, she will never again spend all 
of her leisure time reading the late 
fiction. 

She will no longer have cause to 
complain that her classed books are 
standing on her shelves neglected 
and unused, 


Placing a Music Collection in a Small 
Library. 
(By DOROTHY C. HAYS, Librarian, 
Hinsdale.) 
One is not surprised to find a fair 
sized musie department in a large 
publie library, somehow one expects 


to find everything there. But with 
a small village library it is different 
and unless the book appropriation 
be large musie is too often con- 
sidered a luxury in which it is folly 
to indulge. 

This was true in the ease of the 
Hinsdale Publie Library whose 
shelves a year ago held no books of 
musie and but few on the subject, 
tho the community itself is a musical 
one. Fortunately our active Woman’s 
Club saw the library’s need, recog- 
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nized its financial inability to meet 
the situation, and so, under the able 
leadership of the Chairman of the 
Music Department, gave a_ benefit, 
the proceeds of which were to be 
used as a basis for a music ecollec- 
tion. Gifts were likewise solicited 
and Spring, with its attendant clean- 
ing of eupboards and attics, brought 
to the library generous donations, 
among them many foreign publica- 
tions which it would be difficult at 
present to duplicate. This mass of 
material, being collected together, 
was checked and passed upon by the 
Music Committee of the Club. To 
avoid duplication and to put the 
fund raised by the benefit to its best 
possible use, no purchases were made 
until after this entire collection had 
been so listed. 

Our first order included the stand- 
ard piano music, songs from the 
operas, national and folk songs and 
the various selections listed this year 
for the Musie Memory Contest. 
These last numbers were of special 
use in work with the school children. 


Wherever it was possible cloth 
bound volumes in preference to those 
in paper were purchased. The set 
known as ‘‘The Musicians’ Library”’ 
published by Ditson is well adapted 
to stand the wear and tear of public 
use though the initial expense is ad- 
mittedly great. All of the sheet 
musie and paper bound volumes 
were sent at once to Gamble Broth- 
ers of Chicago to be ‘‘gambleized’’ 
and placed in heavy manila covers. 
This process of ‘‘gambleizing,’’ 
whereby each page is inserted on a 
hinged tape, insures both strength 
and flexibility, two attributes greatly 
desired by musicians. Of course only 
those gifts which warrented such ex- 
penditure were treated in this way, 
the well-worn copies, of which there 
were quite a few, being placed into 
Immediate cireulation. 

In cataloging and classifying this 
material the musie catalog of the 
Chieago Public Library served as a 
most useful tool. It was found to be 
not only helpful as a guide to classi- 
fication but an excellent check-list as 
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well. To facilitate matters and to 
draw attention to the new collection 
all of the catalog cards were placed 
in a separate drawer instead of being 
filed in the main eatalog. 

The housing and eare of this new 
materia] is as yet a problem not en- 
tirely solved. Fortunately a case of 
wide, deep shelves could be made 
available for immediate use and here 
the musie is arranged by subject. 
Later, when funds permit, a filing 
ease will be purchased for the sheet 
music. An excellent device of some 
libraries for holding their bound 
volumes are specially constructed 
shelves divided into high, narrow 
compartments which keep the books 
from slipping. 

Of necessity this collection has not 
been formed Minerva-wise, perfect 
in every detail. There are gaps 
which ean only be filled from time to 
time as the needs of the community 
become more fully known. But 
great credit is due the Woman’s 
Club for enabling such a_ depart- 
ment of musie to be placed at the 
disposal of the townspeople in gen- 
eral. The daily use of the material 
tegether with the many expressions 
of appreciation from grateful bor- 
rowers are encouraging factors and 
go far to prove that musie has a 
definite place in the publie library. 


Fiction—An Approach to Life. 


(By VIRGINIA BARLOW LE ROY, 
Chairman, Book Committee, 
Public Library, Streator.) 


A few months ago [ listened to a 
discussion by librarians of the State 
concerning fiction and its place in 
the library and I was very much sur- 
prised at the evaluations of this de- 
partment of literature which some 
manifested. One seemed jubilant 
over the fact that so little money 
had been expended on fiction and so 
much on what was termed ‘‘serious 
matter;’’ another expressed satisfae- 
tion that fiction played less and less 
a part in her library, no funds being 
used for purchasing fiction save what 
accrued from the rent shelf. 
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I venture to believe that all 
librarians who feel apologetic for 
fiction and are disposed to subor- 
dinate its importance to all other de- 
partments of literature have a mis- 
taken conception of the purpose of 
fiction and the part it plays in the 
development of literature as a form 
of expression. 


Really great fiction is the greatest 
form of literature we have if we 
determine greatness by the uni- 
versality of appeal. Struthers Burt 
who has just given us one of the big 
new novels of the spring—The In- 
tepreters House, is a successful poet 
as poets go, but he found the scope 
of his appeal too narrow; he wanted. 
his message to reach the great 
masses of the people, so he has for- 
saken poetry for fiction. Wells, the 
great Intellectual of the country, 
master of many forms of literature, 
comes back to fiction after history 
and philosophy, admitting that 
through this channel he ean bring 
history and philosophy and religion 
to more people through the novel 
than in any other way. 

Cheap, trashy novels are not of 
this type. but even these perform a 
certain function in getting many 
people to read and after satiety with 
their transient appeal they are ready 
for more enduring literature. 


The numbers of people who read 
psychology and consider its lessons 
are few, but the number who read 
The Cathedral by Walpole and 
others of this type of fiction are in 
the millions. There is more than 
one way to get people interested in 
science, religion. polities, and what 
we term the highest forms of litera- 
ture, for if it were only through text 
books and books of academie charac- 
ter we should be ignorant indeed of 
the great processes of development; 
but in the novel of today which ever 
since George Eliot’s time has ceased 
to become merely a passing dissipa- 
tion and has taken into its elastic 
spirit the manifoldness of all life, the 
novel has become the universal sol- 
vent of experience; in its power of 
clarification, of bringing even remote 
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and more or less abstract elements 
into intimate contact with the read. 
ers range of interest, of lending 
glamour and romance to prosaic 
things, of connecting up the world 
of academic values with everyday 
life, the novel of today is the salva- 
tion of this hysterical, jazz, speed. 
ridden humanity who want to absorb 
things on the run and who ean be 
induced to digest a lot of splendid 
truths and illuminating facts when 
presented under the lure of fiction, 

That is why every library should 
be thoroughly equipped with the 
fiction of al] ages selected with dis. 
crimination as would be employed in 
the selection of any other form of 
literature; and every inducement 
should be held out to the reading 
publie of having on file all the at- 
tractive modern novels which have 
substance and value. 


Neither do I believe that novels 
which deal intimately with sex prob. 
lems should be tabooed; for the sex 
problem having been ignored for so 
many centuries by the scientific and 
cultural agencies which should have 
clarified and elevated it, has left to 
the novel this revelation and _ purifi- 
cation. Only sex novels which are 
perverted and sinister in their ap- 
peal are dangerous and these are 
easily distinguished from __ the 
healthy, normal tone which makes 
for a better understanding and a 
greater reverence for the passional 
side of experience. 

Because books are labeled under 
terms of science, philosophy or his- 
tory is no guarantee of their value— 
they may be worthless; because 
books are labeled fiction is no reason 
for regarding them as light and 


trivial; they may be most serious 


and be masterpieces containing 
flashes of insight into the needs of 
the human heart and mind which 
will render them easy conductors of 
wisdom and inspiration; so I come 
to the deduction springing from my 
main premise—that books are not to 
be measured in any sense by their 
classified labels but only by their 
purpose and their way of putting 
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over that purpose; and that today 
novels are becoming the channel 
through which the great mass of the 
people get a liberal education in the 
arts, sciences and literature of the 


age. 

7 believe that libraries should ad- 
minister to all the intellectual needs 
of the community; that repressive 
policies of keeping out books which 
do not square with conventional 
morals, conventional economies, con- 
ventional polities are arbitrary and 
reactionary methods which will 
militate against the popularizing of 
the library in the community, impair 
its usefulness and leaves to less re- 
sponsible factors the enlightenment 
of its patrons. 

Do not mistake. Fiction is no 
longer the trifling mood of trifling 
people which we tolerate with many 
reservations, but it is probably the 
most far-reaching influence which 
we have today to disseminate those 
very vital facts and inspiring ideals 
for which the world is perishing; 
and the more we encourage the 
novelists who write in a red-blooded 
manner of life and its experiences, 
the greater will their art grow in the 
interpretation and perpetuation of 
fundamental truths which keep us 
vigorously sane and progressive. 


“HUMANIZING OF KNOWL- 
EDGE.”’ 


A wider interest in a variety of 
subjects for reading has _ been 
evinced in several of the largest 
library centers the past year. 

The Los Angeles library says its 
most striking gain was in applied 
Christianity and religious education. 
The two books eireulated most 
widely were a life of Christ and a 
book on etiquette. 

Chieago public library reports 
long waiting lists for two books on 
religion, with biography, drama, and 
travel next. A revival in Shake- 
speare was one of the most interest- 
ing features of the year’s circulation. 
Radio boks were in great demand. 

Etiquette, home building, voea- 
tions, religion, radio and sports led 
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in demand among St. Louis library 
patrons. 

Washington, D. C.’s largest cireu- 
lation was in translations, biogra- 
phies, drama, psycho-analysis, mod- 
ern poetry, and home economics. 

Fiction holds its own in library 
circulation but these other subjects 
are attracting pronounced interest. 

Circulation of books on art and 
musie have surpassed all previous 
records. 

Several reasons are assigned for 
the inerease in popularity of more 
serious books. 

The book and art review pages of 
newspapers and the activity of the 
many organizations interested in the 
study and popularization of music 
and art are playing a large part in 
creating the demand for these books. 
The Federation of musie clubs has 
home, schoo] and community pro- 
jects of greater interest than ever 
before, and radio is being used to 
broadeast lectures on art. 

The war gave us new world in- 
terests, and the war library service 
undoubtedly gave a great impetus to 
books in technology and the trades. 

Scientific subjects and others form- 
erly considered the realm of the spe- 
cial reader or scholar have been 
made intelligible and interesting for 
the ‘‘average’’ reader, and have met 
with instant weleome and popularity. 
Perhaps we are now ushering in the 
era of the humanizing of knowledge. 


STATE MEETING AWARDS. 


The Executive Board of the Illi- 
nois Library Association voted to 
follow the plan of last year and en- 
tertain three guests at the state 
meeting in Decatur in October. 

Miss Julia Baker, chairman, Miss 
Sue Osmotherly, Miss Louise Sing- 
ley, Mr. P. L. Windsor, and Miss 
Anna May Price, form the committee 
which has the plan in charge. 

The following questionnaire has 
been outlined, a copy of which will 
be sent to all libraries in communi- 
ties of 15,000 population and under. 
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Efforts of the Librarian and Staff to 


Interest Community in Adult 
Classed Reading. 


1. Individual— 


Is the average borrower using 
the library for an enlarging 
range of book needs and in- 
terests ? 

Is the library meeting the needs 
at a greater number of points? 

Is the library meeting a higher 
order of needs and wants? 

(Test by cireulation of classed 
books and individual books of 
special merit.) 

What is the per cent of non- 
fiction circulation ? 


2. Clubs— 


Literary, Drama, Musie. 
Commercial and Business. 
Rotary, ete. 

Are programs outlined and ac- 
cepted? 

How many books are purchased 
for special use of clubs? 

How many reference questions 
are looked up for clubs? 

Does the library sponsor or pro- 
vide for meeting place for 
clubs? 

(For men’s elubs see also see- 
tion: Groups of citizens.) 


3. Groups of citizens— 


Bankers. 

Merchants. 

Factories. 

Farmers. 

Miners. 

Is the library rendering an in- 
creased service in answering 
questions, providing definite 
information, supplying 
material for study or he!n in 
the actual problems of life? 

(Test by statisties on reference 
work.) 

Are the eollections on_ tech- 
nology, business and farming 
as nearly adequate as those on 
general literature and history? 

Are books bearing on the work 
of the factories in the com- 
munity supplied ? 

Are foreigners supplied with 
any books in their own lan- 
guage? 


Are books especially selected 
(for foreigners) to teach 
American institutions and 
ideals of citizenship ? 


4. Institutions— 


Schools. 

Hospitals. 

Churches. 

How many institutions are 
served? 

How many collections, and how 
many volumes, are circulated 
through institutions ? 

How many books and magazines 
are purchased for the especial 
benefit of heads of institu- 
tions, teachers, students and 
church workers? 

Does the librarian visit schools 
and hospitals, give instruction 
in the use of catalog and 
reference books, and make 
selected book lists for institu- 
tions? 

Do ministers and other heads of 
institutions give definite aid 
in encouraging reading of cer- 
tain books by reviews in lee- 
tures, sermons and _news- 
papers? 


5. City officials— 


Mayor. 

Council. 

Special committees. 

Officers (Policemen, ete.) 

Does the library have a cellee- 
tion of books, magazines, 
pamphlets and clippings on 
municipal questions for this 
group? 

How many are registered bor- 
rowers, and what is the total 
circulation in this group? 

Are the library directors active 
borrowers, and do they help 
in any systematie way to ad- 
vertise good books, new books, 
and the reference facilities of 
the library ? 

Is appreciation of the library’s 
importance shown in_ in- 
ereased appropriation and 
salaries? 


The libraries will be grouped ac- 
cording to population, 
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2,000 and under 
2,000 — 8,000 
8,000 — 15,000 

One guest will be chosen from 
each group. 

The questionaires should be filled 
in and returned to Miss Julia Baker, 
chairman of the committee, before 
August 15. 


THE MORGAN LIBRARY. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
valued at between eight and twelve 
million dollars, has been conveyed to 
a board of trustees for a public refer- 
ence library for scholars by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan as a memorial to 
his father, the late J. Pierpont Mor- 


gan. 

The library consists of about 25,000 
pieces including drawings, etchings, 
mezzotints, coins and medals, 530 
volumes of illuminated manuscripts, 
over 900 manuscripts of the works of 
American, English and continental 
authors, about 7,000 autograph let- 
ters and documents, and 60 volumes 
and fragments of Coptic manuscripts 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The inecunabula inelude the only 
specimen in America of the earliest 
dated piece of printing, the 1455 
Indulgence of Pope Nicholas V; the 
only copy in America of the first 
Fust and Schoeffer Great Psalter, 
dated 1459; the only known copy of 
the first edition in English of Mal- 
ory’s Morte d’Arthur, printed at 
Westminster in 1485, the largest col- 
lection of Caxtons in a_ private 
library; and over 500 Aldines, form- 
ing a collection second only to one 
. The Rylands Library in Manches- 
er. 

The English autographs inelude 
Scott, Keats, Diekens, Lamb, Thack- 
eray and Meredith. 

American authors represented are 
Poe, Whitman, Whittier, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Holmes and 
Harte. 

The historical manuscripts inelude 
correspondence of George Washing- 
ton and George and James Clinton. 
Laurens, Jefferson and others, and 
letters addressed to the King of 
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Prussia and Emperor of Germany 
asking for the release of Lafayette. 

The library is housed in a beauti- 
ful Renaissance marble building on 
Thiry-seventh Street near Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and has an 
endowment of one and _ one-half 
million dollars. 


A MONTANA COUNTY LIBRARY. 


An extract from a letter from Miss 
Vera Snook, ‘‘more interesting than 
fiction’’ is given here, just as it was 
received. Miss Snook went to Libby, 
Montana, from the Reddick’s Li- 
brary, Ottawa, Illinois, to take the 
librarianship of the Lincoln County 
Library. 

‘This county is right west of 
Glacier Park and is very similar in 
mountain beauty except that we 
have a richer timber growth. When 
people talked of Indians and log 
eabins back there it seemed like 
French and Indian War days. Out- 
side of the towns along the railroad 
the houses are practically all log. I 
have bumped my head a number of 
times going upstairs to sleep in one 
ranch house. I slept in another be- 
hind a eurtain in a living room. I 
was not the only guest in that house 
at that time. I slept in another room 
with four or five children. I do not 
have a car. TI use either the rail- 
road, taxi, or rural mail trueks. I 
rode eleven miles one time on horse- 
back to pack the ‘Outline of Science’ | 
and some other learned modern 
literature to some radical bachelors 
on the Canadian border. One has a 
very fine library. Of course it was 
curiosity which took me as much as 
library extension. The woman who 
has my books in that part of the 
county was with me. All this sounds 
quite different from life in the corn- 
belt and yet there is no West any 
more as so many back there think. 
The saloons are gone and with them 
drinking, yvambling, shooting, ete. 
Cowboys are largely a thine of the 
past. The Indians are on the reser- 
vations. Those you see wandering 
around look like lost souls. Every- 
one (except ME) has a ear of some 
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kind and they make for the tall 
timber as soon as the weather gets 
nice. Distances and roads mean 
nothing. 

My library is still an infant only a 
few years old. I have bought some- 


what over 2,000 books each year. Al- 
together I have between 6,000 and 
7,000. 


So you see my work is 
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limited by my material. We have 
books in about twenty places. In 
two towns outside of Libby the cus. 
todians are paid. All others donate 
their services. Small towns, post- 
offices, ranches, rural schools are the 
centers. There are only 8,000 peo. 
ple in this county which is 70 by 
80 miles.’’ 


PAINTINGS IN THE EUROPEAN GALLERIES. 


A Reading Course for the Traveler. 


By HELEN DAWLEY, 
University of Illinois Library School 1924. 


Every year a new group of Ameri- 
eans of moderate means and general 
education realizes its dream of a 
trip abroad. One of the principai 
attractions of the tour will be the 
collections of paintings. But if the 
traveler has had no training in art, 
or has not lived where there is an 
art museum in which to study, he 
may very likely find the hours spent 
in foreign art galleries fatiguing and 
unprofitable. Perhaps his plans are 
decided upon only a few months be- 
fore the date of sailing, and in that 
short time he would like to brush up 
on several phases of European his- 
torv and eulture. He must read 
briefly before the trip and more 
fully after his return. 

This reading course is planned as 
a guide for just such a traveler. The 
first principles of art appreciation, 
the historical development of paint- 
ing. the great masters and their work 
will be coneluded by a book guiding 
the reader to the location of certain 
pictures. It is hoped that the gen- 
eral knowledge of painting gained 
through the course will increase the 
reader’s pleasure in the European 
galleries. 


Sketches of Great Painters—By 
Edwin Watts Chubb. (Cincinnati, 
Stewart and Kidd, 1915. $3.00.) 
263 p. plates. 


A good beginning will be this eol- 
lection of informal biographies of 
the most famous painters, written 
especially for the person who knows 
little about art. The writer, though 


not a specialist, has spent a_ great 
deal of time in the European gal- 
leries. The best known paintings 
are reproduced in plate form. 


Looking at Pictures—By S. C. Kaines 
Smith. (New York, Doran, 1921. 
$1.75.) 151 p. plates, index. 
Next is a little, non-technical book 

on how to enjoy pictures, by a 
former guide-lecturer in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, and present 
lecturer in art at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The reader is urged to bear 
in mind the painter’s attitude and 
experience, in judging his work. 


How to Studv Pictures—By Charles 
Henry Caffin. (New York, Cen- 
tury, 117. $4.00.) 513 p. plates, 
folded table, index. 

Since its first issue in 1905, this 
book by the art eritie, Caffin, has 
been popular. It is more than the 
title implies, for it shows the his- 
torical development of painting and 
brings out a method of studying pic- 
tures by comparison. The folded 
table at the end, which groups pain- 
ters by countries and years of work, 
is very helpful in keeping in mind 
the relation of artists to each other. 


Concerning Painting—By Kenyon 
Cox. (New York, Seribner, 1917. 
$2.50.) 258 p. plates. 

Mr. Cox has collected here several 
of his lectures and magazine articles 
on art and grouped them under three 
heads: What is painting? The 
golden age of painting, and some 
phases of nineteenth century paint- 
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ing. The original ideas of this 


American critic, the selection of pic- 
tures for reproduction and the dis- 
eussion of the nineteenth century 
paintings offer an additional view- 
point to the list. 


The Louvre—By E. E. Richards. 
(New York, Small, Maynard and 
Co., 1912. 75e.) 171 p. plates. 


The Louvre, with its spasmodic 
growth controlled by the whims of 
kings, is the most famous gallery in 
the world. And as its chief glory 
lies in its paintings, this short his- 
tory of its collections and its de- 
velopment since Medieval times is 
suggested. 


What Pictures to See in Europe in 
One Summer—By Mrs. Lorinda 
Munson Bryant. (New York, 
Lane, 1910; new edition, revised 
and enlarged, 1919. $2.00.) 181 p. 
plates, index. 


In order to close with a clear idea 
of the location of the famous paint- 
ings, Mrs. Bryant’s book has been 
placed at the end. In the 1910 edi- 
tion, the galleries of Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Munich, Dresden, 
Amsterdam, the Hague, Paris and 
London are discussed, while in the 
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new edition, Spanish galleries are 
substituted for German. Some in- 
terpretation accompanies historical 
anecdotes and legends, and over a 
hundred half-tones illustrate the pic- 
tures the author considers the best 
to see in one tour. The index is use- 
ful as the location of each painting is 
given under the artist’s name. 


Many libraries have an attractive 
series: The Art Galleries of Europe 
published by L. C. Page, Boston. The 
titles are similar: Art of the Louvre, 
Art of the Berlin Galleries, and so on, 
by different authors. Each contains 
the history of the art gallery and its 
collection, as well as descriptions 
and illustrations of many of the 
principal pictures. 


The Medici Society of America, 
Boston, sells very good reprodue- 
tions: The Miniature Masters in 
Colour series, about 7 x 10 inches, 
unmounted at twenty cents each, and 
post cards in color at ten cents. The 
free catalogue of the former is well 
illustrated, and lists, with the order 
number of the prints, the painter, 
subject and location of the original 
picture. 


Note :—All books in the course are 
in print in 1924, and the prices 
quoted are current. 


SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will begin Monday, 
June 16, 1924. Among the courses 
offered are two groups of Library 
courses, one lasting eight weeks and 
one six weeks. 

The first, or eight-weeks, group of 
courses consists of six of the regular 
Library School courses. For admis- 
sion to these courses, graduation 
from an approved college is re- 
quired, as is the ease for admission 
to the Library School. Credit for 
these courses may be applied toward 
the B. L. S. degree. The subjects 
are: Classification and Subject head- 
ings; Cataloging; Loan department 


work; Library administration and 
Current library literature; Practice ; 
and High School library administra- 
tion. 


The six-weeks group of courses in- 
eludes six courses intended pri- 
marily for assistants in the smaller 
libraries of the state. Graduation 
from an approved high school and 
employment in a library are required 
for admission, though graduates of 
such high schools, who have also 
completed one year in a college or 
normal school may be admitted 
without the employment require- 
ment. No credit toward the B. L. 8. 
degree is given for the courses in this 
group. The subjects are: Classifi- 
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cation, Cataloging, Book numbers; 
Selection of books; Libraries and 
children; Order, accession, ete.; 
Library administration and exten- 
sion; and Reference work. 

The instructors this summer will 
be: Miss Ethel Bond, A. B., B. L. S., 
Miss Anne M. Boyd, A B., B. L. S., 
and Miss Margaret A. Gramesly, B. 
L. S., of the Library School faculty ; 
Miss Ruth Sankee, A. B., B. L. S., 
librarian of the University of Illinois 
High School; Miss Mary E. Goff, A. 
B., B. L. S., University of Texas 
Library; and Miss Lois Holladay, 
A. B., Miss Edithe F. Hart, A. B., 
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and Miss Jean M. Murphy, B. A, 
assistants. 

Librarians and library assistants 
employed by Illinois libraries and 
persons under contract to serve in 
such positions in Illinois libraries, 
who are qualified to matriculate in 
the University, are entitled to Sun- 
mer Session scholarships of twelve 
dollars ($12), reducing for them the 
incidental fee from twenty dollars 
($20) to eight dollars ($8.00). 

For further information and for 
application blank for admission, ad- 
dress the Director of the Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 


CHICAGO CATALOGERS ORGANIZE. 


Twenty-seven catalogers and class- 
ifiers, representing seven libraries in 
Chicago, met at dinner on the even- 
ing of March 6th despite the very 
unfavorable weather, and organized 
the Chicago Regional Group of Cata- 
logers, the object being ‘‘to unite in 
one group the catalogers and classi- 
fiers of Chicago and vicinity, and 


thus provide opportunity for discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas and for 
co-operation with the Catalog See- 


tion of the A. L. A.’’ Miss Adaline 
M. Baker of the Newberry Library, 
who had been chairman of the recent 
Cataloging Round Table of the Chi- 
eago Library Club, and had appoint- 
ed at that meeting Miss Gertrude 
Forstall, Miss Gladys Arnold, and 
John J. Schmidt as an organization 
committee, presided at this meeting 
of March 6th. Miss Harriet E. Howe 
was also present and spoke briefly 
concerning the organization of ecata- 
logers and elassifiers in Boston. 
After the adoption of by-laws, Miss 
Elizabeth King of the Chicago Publie 
Library was elected president, and 
J. B. Childs of the John Crerar 
Library, secretary-treasurer. 


At the meeting on the night of 
April 21st, the question: What is a 
cataloger? was presented first by 
Miss Eliza Lamb of the University of 
Chieago Library. Technically, the 
essential part of cataloging consists 


in preparing a main ecard and being 
responsible for the main entry. A 
eataloger is one who knows the 
fundamentals of cataloging, and is 
able to make and arrange a catalog. 
Miss Pyrrha B. Sheffield of the Port- 
land Cement Association presented 
the question from an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view, saying that the 
librarian of the special library 
should be a thoroughly trained eata- 
loger in order to be able to sell the 
idea of indexing the collection to the 
man in charge. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion, it was mentioned that ecata- 
loging as yet seemed to be an art 
rather than a science. 

With regard to the question of a 
strictly alphabetical arrangement of 
a publie ecard catalog, Miss Margaret 
Furness explained the arrangement 
of the catalogs at the John Crerar 
Library, where the problem is simpli- 
fied by the use of separate classified 
subject catalogs. Miss Mary Kimble 
of the Newberry Library spoke more 
directly upon the problem of a 
strictly alphabetical arrangement. 


The Chicago Regional Group of 
Catalogers will hold three meetings 
a year, one each in the fall, winter 
and spring. 

Thirty-five people were present at 
the April meeting. 

JAMES B. CHILDS, 
Secretary. 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 


Belleville Public Library. 


The Belleville publie library 
passed its fortieth year on March 10, 
1924. The library had its real be- 
ginning on July 17, 1836, when Dr. 
Schott, a German scholar of the com- 
munity, held a meting in his home 
which resulted in the organization 
of the German library association. 
The library was housed in the home 
of Dr. Schott, the librarian until 
1853, when it was moved to the city 
of Belleville. The association ob- 
tained a charter from the state legis- 
lature in 1839. In 1859 the Belle- 
ville Saengerbund asked to be ad- 
mitted as a body, and in 1861 the 
two societies were consolidated. The 
new association flourished until 1883 
when it asked the city of Belleville 
to take over the library and its in- 
debtedness of $1,000. On March 10, 
1884, the library was opened to the 
public. In 1893 it was moved into 
the new city hall and library build- 
ing. A Carnegie gift of $45,000 was 
secured about ten years ago and in 
1916 the present library was dedi- 
cated. Miss Steuernagel, the librarian, 
published a most interesting account 
of the library’s history in the Belle- 
ville Advoeate, with a table showing 
the librarys growth by decades. 


Carthage Public Library. 

March 10th was also the anni- 
versary of the Carthage public 
library. It marked thirty years of 
service for that institution. The 
library has had a very accessible loca- 
tion in the city hall since 1900. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pennock has served as 
librarian since the opening of the 
library. Miss Mary Davidson has 
started an endowment which, it is 
hoped, other friends and patrons will 
wish to increase. 

Marion Public Library. 

The Marion public library has a 
leap year date for a birthday. It 
was eight years old February 29. 
The librarian reports that the Febru- 
ary just past has been the busiest 
month in its history. 


Oak Park Public Library. 


Oak Park public library celebrated 
the twenty-first anniversary of its 
becoming a publie library in March, 
1924. This library was begun by a 
gift from James W. Scoville of a 
building, land and endowment in 
1888. From that time until 1903 it 
was supported by the endowment 
and public subscriptions, and was 
then voted a library tax and became 
a public library. 

For three days the library kept 
“‘openhouse’’ being assisted by club 
women of the village in receiving 
guests and dispensing hospitality. 
Invitations were sent to various or- 
ganizations of the village, some of 
which attended in a body. Exhibits 
showing the resources of the library 
and some of the library methods had 
been prepared. There was also a 
very interesting exhibit of local] his- 
tory material, photographs, broad- 
sides, elub programs and_ other 
items. Short addresses were made 
on each evening by Dr. William E. 
Barton, Mr. William J. Hamilton, 
superintendent of schools, and Dr. 
Edwin H. Lewis. The library re- 
ceived many gifts from societies and 
individuals, most of them being 
books or money for books, and in- 
eluding a clock, a flag, and a birth- 
day cake for each evening. Publie 
interest in the library was stimu- 
lated by newspaper articles and talks 
before the clubs, and the attendance 
was very gratifying. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS GO VISITING. 


The University of Illinois library 
school students made their annual 
visit April 21-26. There were thirty- 
two students and two instructors, 
Miss Bond and Miss Felsenthal, in 
the party this year. 

The itinerary covered libraries, 
printing and engraving establish- 
ments, and places of historie in- 
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terest in Springfield, Decatur and 
St. Louis. 

The publie library, the high school 
library and the Alice G. Evans 
branch were the points visited in 
Decatur the twenty-first. 

The party came to Springfield the 
evening of the twenty-first. Through 
the courtesy of libraries and friends 
they attended a dress rehearsal of 
Icebound by the Springfield com- 
munity players, and visited the Lin- 
coln home and the Lincoln monu- 
ment. The morning of the twenty- 
second they visited the Library ex- 
Historical 


tension division, the 
library, the General division and the 
Archives division of the State 


library, and the Legislative refer- 
ence library. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were spent in St. Louis visiting the 
St. Louis public library, Washington 
university library, the St. Louis mer- 
eantile library association, the Mis- 
souri historical society, the Wood- 
ward and Tiernan printing company 
and the Art museum. The St. Louis 
chapter of the A. L. A. entertained 
the party at luncheon Thursday. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Examination of the new edition 
of ‘‘School Libraries,’’ just issued by 
Library Bureau, reveals the fact that 
standards in the planning and equip- 
ment of school libraries have already 
been well established in modern 
school buildings. Illustrations of 
the best types of school libraries in 
various parts of the country show 
that many school authorities have 
adopted the principles set forth in 
the Report of the Committee 
on standard library organization and 
equipment of secondary schools of 
different sizes (C. C. Certain, Chair- 
man), and approved by both the 
N. E. A. and A. L. A. 

Architects, school officials, and 
librarians will see in this publication 
more than a mere eatalog. It is in 
truth a handbook which gives 
definite information with respect to 
the right location for the library, the 
method of estimating the seating 
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capacity, also model plans showing 
layout of shelving with arrangement 
of tables and chairs, placing of the 
charging desk, and other pieces of 
library furniture, such as display 
racks for books and periodicals, bul- 
letin boards, pamphlet and picture 
files—it is, in short, a book which will 
assist all who are responsible for the 
establishment of new school libraries, 
to provide for the many sided or- 
ganization which these libraries now 
present. 

To proceed with the planning of a 
new school library without first 
reading ‘‘School Libraries,’’ is to 
overlook a source of help which may 
save authorities and school officials 
from making serious mistakes. 

This book can be had free of 
charge upon request to Library 
Bureau. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 


Barrington—When the public li- 
brary was moved to the village hall 
the library committee of the 
Woman’s club celebrated the ocea- 
sion by a banquet served to the 
members of the village council and 
their wives. A program of speeches 
followed the dinner. 

Benton—A sufficient library fund 
has cumulated from the tax since 
the library was established in 1915 
to provide for its opening with a 
good collection of books and an ex- 
perienced librarian. Two large 
rooms have been leased and the book 
orders have been placed. The trus- 
tees expect to have the library 
opened this summer. 

Bloomington — The library pub- 
lished in one of its daily papers a 
list of reference questions submitted 
to them recently, covering almost the 
entire range of human knowledge as 
embraced in the ten divisions of the 
decimal classification. It would be 
enlightening and entertaining to any 
community now and then to know 
the varied kinds of information its 
library is called upon to supply. 

Bradford— The public library 
which was burned last year has been 
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reopened in temporary quarters with 
a collection of about 600 volumes, 
nearly all of which are new. Work 
on the new building is progressing. 

Cairo—The librarian is gratified by 
the fact that out of their circulation 
for 1923, which was a little over six 
volumes per capita, more than half 
of the books borrowed were adult 
books. The new children’s room, 
planned as a memorial to the late 
Mrs. L. L. Powell, will no doubt in- 
erease the circulation in all depart- 
ments. 

Carthage—The library reports a 
marked increase in growth during 
the winter months. Three hundred 
eighty new borrowers registered in 
six months. One hundred fifty-six 
books were added and a consider- 
siderable number were received as 
gifts. 

Chicago—The main library loaned 
8,912 books in one day recently. 
This was said to be double the num- 
ber ever issued for a New York li- 
brary in one day. 

The library has established one or 
two distributing agencies in hos- 
pitals and infirmaries each year since 
1919, 

Avalon Park is to have a branch 
of the public library in a store at 
1325 East Seventh street. The man- 
ual training teacher in the Avalon 
school is supervising the making of 
the shelves. 

Chicago—The library of the Field 
museum of natural history has been 
opened recently in the new Field 
memorial building (erected under 
the terms of the Marshall Field will) 
in the new extension of Grant Park 
at Twelfth street. 

Forest Park—The public library 
has opened a deposit station in Grant 
school which is much appreciated by 
the people of the community. 

Hebron—A box supper and enter- 
tainment in February netted the li- 
brary fund $81.38. The township has 
recently given the library $150. 

Hinsdale—On March 7 the junior 


program of the Woman’s elub was — 


given for the benefit of the circulat- 
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ing music department of the public 
library. The high school glee club 
and a program of dances made up 
the program. 

Kankakee—A children’s room has 
been fitted up on the second floor 
of the library. On the main floor the 
west end of the building has been 
converted into a reference room and 
the portion of the matn floor for- 
merly used by the children has been 
turned into a reading room. 

Lacon—The city has purchased a 
lot facing Broad street for the new 
city hall and library building. Mr. 
Klein of Peoria is the architect. It 
is hoped that the library will be 
under construction by early summer. 

Madison—The village recently 
voted a library tax of one and eight- 
tenths mills. There were 725 votes 
for and 336 against. 

McLeansboro—The library closed 
its first year December 31. The cir- 
culation for the year was 12,191. 

Monmouth—The Warren county 
public library has had a very busy 
winter. Roseville and Monmouth 
report unusually heavy work. The 
Roseville library has 635 borrowers, 
the largest number of registered 
patrons in its history. Miss Edna 
Anderson is the Roseville librarian. 

Morrison—The Odell public li- 
brary held a picture exhibit in Jan- 
uary of eleven paintings represent- 
ing the work of prominent artists. 
The paintings were loaned by the 
University of Illinois. The exhibit 
was prepared by Ralph Clarkson, 
chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Art extension committee, of which 
Lorado Taft is chairman. Mrs. L. E. 
Vaile of Rochelle gave a lecture on 
art during the exhibit. 

Naperville— The Nichols library 
held a patriotic exhibition in Feb- 
ruary in honor of Washington and 
Lincoln. Twenty large pictures were 
borrowed from the Library Exten- 
sion Division and material from the 
local library’s historical collection 
was displayed. One of the most in- 
teresting items exhibited was a 
newspaper, ‘‘The Ulster County Ga- 
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zette,’’ containing an account of the 
death and burial of Washington. 
The paper is dated January +, 1800. 

The library has discontinued Sun- 
day opening and added another 
afternoon and evening to its regular 
open hours during the week. 

Palatine—The public library, 
which was opened September 12, 
1923, loaned 4,261 books and 122 
magazines in the first six and one- 
half months of its existence. The 
library has been supported by volun- 
tary contributions. To the boy 
scouts belong the credit of having 
originated and pushed the move- 
ment. The book collection now num- 
bers 874. 

Paris—The library gave a musical 
program one Sunday afternoon in 
March. The program was on Men- 
delssohn and his work. Miss Bishop 
told the story of Mendelssohn and 
some of his compositions. Victrola 
records were loaned by one of the 
stores for the concert. 

Peoria—Extension of library fa- 
cilities for the coming year, inelud- 
ing the establishment of exchange 
stations for books in schools and 
stores, is planned by Dr. Wiley. Last 
year’s circulation was an increase of 
60,000 over the previous year’s. The 
only branch library in the system 
cirenlated 70,000 volumes last year. 

Plainfield—An election to vote on 
the question of a library tax will be 
held some time this spring. Two be- 
quests amounting to $45,000 have 
been left for library purposes. A 
meeting of representative citizens has 
been held, and a chairman and secre- 
tary elected, to prepare for an 
election. 

Rochelle—Mr. Jens Jensen gave 
an illustrated lecture at the library 
in March on ‘‘The native landseape 
in mid-America.’’ Mr. Jensen ap- 
peared under the auspices of the 
Woman’s elub, but the meeting was 
open to the public. Snggestions in 
regard to local civic beauty were a 
part of the lecture. 

Somonauk—The library, number- 
ing 1,300 volumes, is supported by 
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donations of money and books, and 
by such enterprises as food sales. A 
recent food sale netted $56. This 
money is to be devoted to cataloging. 

Virden—A tax for maintaining a 
public library has been voted to 
carry out the provisions of a bequest 
by the late Mrs. Maxie Henderson. 
Under the terms of the will $10,000 
is to be invested in a library build. 
ing provided the city of Virden will 
maintain it. 

Weldon—The Woman’s club is 
sponsoring a library established last 
year. It now numbers over 200 vol- 
umes. Special plans for raising 
money for books and book cases are 
being made by the club. Space for 
the library has been donated by one 
of the stores. A rental shelf is help- 
ing to pay for new books. 

Rockford—Plans have been ac- 
cepted for remodeling the public li- 
brary to make all book stacks acces- 
sible to the public. This is the see- 
ond large library in the state to 
adopt the open stack recently. 
Peoria’s open stacks were put in less 
than two years ago. 

Yates City—At a recent township 
election all the board of directors of 
the new public library were re- 
elected, with Mr. A. J. Lawrence 
president of the board. Plans for 
opening the library this summer are 
under way. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Elizabeth Bryan, loan assist- 
ant in the University of Illinois li- 
brary, was granted a leave of ab- 
sence, beginning February first, for 
a European trip. Her itinerary in- 
eludes Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, 
Constantinople and Cairo. 

Miss Harriet Goodall resigned 
from the staff of the Marion public 
library in February to take a course 
in the Tllinois library school. 

Miss Helen Gould of Moline has 
been appointed assistant in the 
Evanston pnblie library. 

Mrs. Bertha Putney, a graduate of 
the Illinois State University, has 
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been appointed assistant librarian in 
the Urbana public library. 

Mrs. Adele H. Maze of the South 
branch of the Oak Park public li- 
brary spent a week in Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland this spring. 


She lectured in the Carnegie li- 
brary school in Pittsburgh and 
visited and worked in the library 
system. 

In Cleveland she visited the West- 
ern Reserve university library and 
two of the most interesting foreign 
branches. One of these supplies 
books to the Polish, Czecho-Slova- 
kian and Lithuanian people. The 
other serves the Italian, Seandina- 
vian and Polish settlements. 

Mrs. Ledbetter, the Cleveland chil- 
dren’s librarian, spent three months 
last year in Czecho-Slovakia, where 
she met government officials who 
were very appreciative of her work 
for their countrymen in America. 

Mrs. Maze did settlement work in 
San Francisco for five years prior to 
her library work in Oak Park. 


GIFTS TO ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Cairo—The fund for the memorial 
to the late Mrs. L. L. Powell, for 
many years librarian, has passed the 
$2,000 mark. 

Former Mayor George Parsons has 
presented the library, photographs 
of the conerete wall on the river 
front during its construction. At the 
same time he gave the library a 
dozen views of old steamboats, in- 
eluding some of the monitors that 
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were not uncommon sights in Cairo 
harbor during the Civil war. 

The library is to receive from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Anna Redman 
an endowment amounting to prob- 
ably $5,000. This is to be known 
as the Anna Riley Redman Fund. 


Dwight—The Woman’s club, 
which is working for a public li- 
brary, has received a check for $500 
from Major Curtis J. Judd, a former 
Dwight resident, who is living in 
Florida. 

Evanston — Northwestern Univer- 
sity has received a gift of $100,000 
for a library for the medical school 
from Doctor and Mrs. Archibald 
Church of Chicago. Dr. Church is a 
noted neurologist and has been a 
member of the staff of Northwestern 
University medical school for 32 
years. He was a student under the 
late Doctor Robert L. Rea, whose 
widow recently gave the school 
$100,000 to endow a chair in 
anatomy. 

Glen Ellyn—The Friends of the 
library who are working for $500 
before May 4th, the library’s birth- 
day, have received a gift of $100 
from Mr. Lally for books for high 
school boys. 

Marion—The Women’s Club has 
given the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars to the Marion Publie Library. 

Princeton—The Matson public li- 
brary has received a gift of $509, 
bequest of the late Mrs. Mary A. 
Jones. The money was left as an en- 
dowment, and the interest is to be 
spent on books. 


FROM THE LIBRARY 


A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS W HICH MAY BE BORROWED FROM 
EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Arthur, Sir G@. C. A. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Heineman, 1923. $1.50. 
Asquith, Cynthia. The child at home. 
Scribner, 1923. $1.40. 


Beer, I. Stephen Crane. Knopf, 


1923. $1.88. 


Bianchi, M. D. Life and letters of 
Emily Dickinson. Houghton, 1924. 
$3.60. 


Caldwell, O. W. Science remaking 
the world. Doubleday, 1923. $1.88. 


Carter, Howard. Tomb of King Tut- 


ankh-Amen. Doran, 1923. $3.75. 
Dayton, K. Loose leaves. Double- 
day, 1923. $1.13 
Deseour, L. Pasteur and his work. 


Unwin, 1922. $3.75. 
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Doughty, C. M. Wanderings in 
Arabia. 2 v. Seltzer, 1924. $5.63. 


Duryea, M. P. Gardens in and about 
town. Dutton, c1923. $3.75. 


East, E M. Mankind at the cross 
roads. Scribner, 1923. $2.63. 


Fosdick, H. E. Twelve tests of 
character. Assn. press, 1923. $1.12. 


Foster, R. F. Foster on Mah Jong. 
Dodd, 1924. $1.60. 


Gandhi, M. K. Young India 1919- 
1922. Huebsch, 1923. $3.00. 


Garrod, H. W. Wordsworth. Claren- 
don press, 1923. $2.19. 


Harding, Mrs. E. Peonies in the 
little garden. Atlantic monthly, 
e1923. $1.40. 


Harrington, H. F. Writing for print. 
Heath, ¢1922. $1.19. 


High, S. Revolt of youth. Abing- 
don press, ¢1923. $1.52. 


Weirick, Bruce, ed. [Illini poetry, 
1918-1922. Covici, 1923. $1.50. 


Johnson, E. To women of the busi- 
ness world. Lippincott, 1923, $1.50. 


Johnson, R. U. Remembered yester- 
days. Little, 1923. $3.75. 


Johnson, W. B. Among French folk. 
Small, c1922. $3.00. 


Johnston, Sir H. H. Story of my life. 
Bobbs, ¢1923. $3.75. 


Kent. F. R. Great game of politics. 
Doubleday, 1923. $1.87. 


Learned, E. C. Everybody’s com- 
plete etiquette. Stokes, 1923. 
$1.88. 

Leiserson, W. M. Adjusting immi- 
grant and industry. Harper, 1924. 
$2.00. 

Mackaye, Perey. This fine—pretty 
world. Maemillan, 1924, $1.13. 

Northcliffe, A. C. W. H. My jour- 
ney around the world. Lane, 1923. 
$3.00. 

Page, T. N. Washington and its 
romance. Doubleday, 1923. $3.75. 

Petrie, Sir. W. M F. Social life in 
i. Egypt. Constable, 1923. 

1.50. 
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Raleigh, Sir W. A. Some authors. 
Clarendon press, 1923. $4.50. 


Rosenberg, M. Course in newspaper 
art. Stewart Kidd, 1922. $4.50, 


Royden, A. M. Beauty in religion, 
Putnam, 1923. 94e. 


Sargent, W. Enjoyment and use of 
color. Scribner, 1923. $1.88. 


Saunders, C. F. Southern Sierras of 
California. Houghton, 1923. $3.00, 


Sayler, O. M. Our American theater. 
Brentano, 1923. $3.00. 


Seott, W. D. Psychology of public 
speaking. Hinds, ¢1907. $1.40. 


Seton, G. T. Chinese lanterns. Dodd. 
1924. $2.80 


Sinclair, U. B. Goose-step. Author, 
1923. $1.50. 


Spilker, J. B. Real estate business as 
a profession. Stewart Kidd, ¢1923. 
$3.00. 


Stearns, A. E. Challenge of youth. 
Wilde, ¢1923. 94e. 

Tilley, A. A. Modern France. Uni- 
versity press, 1922. $9.00. 


Untermeyer, L. This singing world. 
Harcourt, c1923. $2.25. 


Van Dyke, J. C. The opal sea. 
Seribner, 1921. $1.50. 


Webster, M. D. Quilts; and how to 
make them. Doubleday, 1915. 


Whiting, E. E. President Coolidge. 
Atlantic monthly, ¢1923. $1.13. 


Books on International Questions. 


The following books have been re- 
ceived by the Library Extension Di- 
vision for the International Mind 
Aleove. They are the gift of the 
Carnegie Endowment. 


Batut—History of the French peo- 
ple. Dutton, n. d. 

Nansen—Russia and peace. Mac- 
millan, 1924, 

Richardson—My diplomatic edu- 
cation. Dodd, 1923. 


Wickersham—Spring in Morocco 
and Algiers. Putnam, 1923. 
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